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now fills in the house. No remains of cats have been 
found in PompSii, though the bones of horses, dogs, and 
goats have been discovered, and some writers have im¬ 
puted this to the superior intelligence and foresight of the 
former animal, which made its escape in time, whereas 
its absence is due to the fact that there were no cats in 
the city at the period of its destruction. 

The cat was first domesticated in Egypt, and appears 
to have been introduced into Europe in the fifth or sixth 
century of the Christian era. It is first mentioned under 
its distinctive name, Catus, by Palladius, and somewhat 
later by the ecclesiastical historian, Evagrius Scholastictis. 
The author believes that the introduction of the cat fol¬ 
lowed the migration of the rat, Mus rattus , from Asia 
into Europe, where it seems to have been altogether 
unknown in classical times. 

As an illustration from the vegetable kingdom we may 
take the discussion on the origin of the eatable chestnut. 
The name is traced to Asia Minor, and that it was not 
indigenous to Europe is shown by the fact “ that neither 
Greeks nor Romans had an individual name for the 
chestnut-tree and its fruit.” It is further argued that, 
“Ifthe Greeks had found the chestnut-tree existing in 
their future country when they first arrived, they would 
certainly have mentioned the fruit in their legends. But 
we only hear of the acorns of the drus, the esculent oak ; 
and the aborigines, such as the wild Arcadians in their 
mountains and woods, are always called acorn-eaters, 
even by the oracles. When Hesiod describes the bless¬ 
ings of peace and justice, the earth bringing forth fruits, 
the oak bearing acorns, the bees furnishing honey, and 
the sheep yielding its fleece—would he have forgotten to 
mention the chestnut, if it had then grown 011 the moun¬ 
tains, bestowing sweet fruit on mankind ? And would 
the Latin poets, when describing the Golden Age, have 
limited themselves to mentioning arbutus-fruit, straw¬ 
berries, cornel-berries, blackberries, and acorns ? That 
the regions south of the Caucasus, and the northern sea¬ 
board of Asia Minor, bring forth all kinds of nuts and 
chestnuts in great abundance, is proved by the unanimous 
testimony of travellers, ancient and modern. . . . From 
these regions chestnuts came overland through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly to Euboea, after which island 
they were called Euboean nuts at Athens.” 

The chief faults of this book are due to the want of any 
acquaintance with systematic natural history on the part 
of either author or editor. This has led to many errors 
of nomenclature and a most confusing arrangement of sub¬ 
jects. Beginning with a chapter on the horse, we pass on 
to the vine, fig, and olive, and then back to asses and 
mules. Then comes “stone architecture,” followed by 
“ beer ” and “ butter.” After a number of vegetables, 
trees, fruits, and flowers are discussed, we come to fowls, 
pigeons, and other domestic birds ; then more fruit-trees ; 
then the cat and the buffalo, followed by the hop and 
grain-bearing plants. As illustrations of the want of some 
technical knowledge of natural history we have the 
prickly Ruscus aculeatus, instead of the glossy-leaved 
Ruscus racemosm , given as the Alexandrian laurel ; the 
cytisus of the ancients, a shrub used extensively as fodder 
for cattle, and rightly identified as the Medicago arborea, 
confounded with the laburnum, an ornamental tree of a 
totally different character. The Virginian creeper (Am- 
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pelopsis hederaced) is confounded with another American 
plant, the fox-grape ( Vitis labrusca), while the Lombardy 
poplar, a native of Western Asia, is said to have been 
brought from the Mississipi Valley. 

Being evidently quite unacquainted with the discoveries 
of Darwin, the author greatly exaggerates the changes 
produced by man in the flora of Europe, considering it to 
offer a parallel case to that of St. Helena, where the in¬ 
digenous vegetation has been almost wholly extirpated 
and replaced by plants from other countries. The inca¬ 
pacity of archaic insular forms to compete with the 
dominant races developed in the great continents is sup¬ 
posed to obtain equally in a portion of one of these ancient 
continental areas ; and thus, the extensive development 
of certain useful or ornamental cultivated plants in 
Southern Europe is mistaken for the substitution of a 
new flora of a totally distinct type. That this is his belief 
is shown by the following passage : — 

“Almost everything that strikes the northern traveller 
on crossing the Alps as novel and agreeable—the quiet 
plastic beauty of the vegetation, the characteristic forms 
of the landscape and animals, nay even the geological 
structure (in so far as it has become exposed by changes 
in its organic covering, and has then felt the effects of 
light and atmospheric agencies)—is a product of civilisa¬ 
tion brought about by manifest transformations during 
long periods of time.” 

Notwithstanding a few blemishes such as those now 
indicated, the student of philology and of the early history 
of domesticated animals and cultivated plants will find 
this volume full of curious information ; while there is so 
much discursive matter touching upon the primitive 
history of nations, their manners and customs, their arts 
and literature, and even their religion and philosophy, 
that the book will be interesting to a wide circle of general 
readers. Alfred R. Wallace 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 
European ButterjUes. By W. F. de Vismes Kane, M.A., 
M.R.I.A., Memb.Ent.Soc.Lond., &c. 8vo. Pp. i.-xxxi., 
and 1-184, with plates. (London: Macmillan and Co. 
1885.) 

T has long been a standing reproach to British ento¬ 
mologists that they are mainly divided into two 
classes, those who collect or study British insects only, 
and those who, with little knowledge of the productions 
of their own country, are profound regarding exotics. In 
other words, continental Europe is a blank to the majority 
of them. And the purely “British” entomologist, as a 
rule, is supposed to look upon anything continental as 
unclean ; yet nevertheless prizes any unusual species if 
captured on our shores, and uses every argument to prove 
that it may possibly be a true native, and not an immigrant, 
for if the latter there must be a certaint taint attached to 
it. The “ purely British ” entomologist is also supposed to 
endeavour to maintain his conservative ideas by refusing 
to enter into correspondence and interchange with his 
continental brethren, because everything not British is 
unclean. He retains a peculiar method in the prepara¬ 
tion of his materials that renders them not only practi¬ 
cally useless for purposes of study, but prevents them 
from being serviceable if by any chance they should fall 
into the hands of “foreigners.” The writer has often 
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been compelled to hear and to bear very strong expres¬ 
sions from his continental friends on this point. The 
writer has a book on Lepidoptera before him, and as 
nine-tenths of “ British ” entomologists confine their 
attention to Lepidoptera, the term “ British entomologist ” 
is here used in its narrow sense. 

The time will arrive when we can safely say “ Nous 
avons change tout cela.” According to what we have 
observed during an experience of nearly thirty years, 
it is in rapid progress towards arrival, and that progress 
has been vastly accelerated recently. Many of our ento¬ 
mologists are expanding their ideas by continental travel, 
and latterly we have had from their pens several im¬ 
portant indications that it is possible for British ento¬ 
mologists to know something about the productions of 
continental Europe, and even to endeavour to teach and 
lead their fellow-countrymen in the same direction. The 
thin end of the wedge naturally consists in popularising 
the subject. 

The thin end of the wedge has been inserted, and it is 
being driven deeper to an extent that must create alarm 
amongst “ British ” collectors. There was a time when 
they had a nomenclature almost their own, and resented 
any attempt to upset it. Even this pet has been rudely- 
insulted in the eyes of the most conservative in their 
number. 

We have said that nine-tenths of our entomologists are 
probably Lepidopterists. The most attractive Lepidoptera 
are butterflies, and it is in this direction that the thin end 
of the wedge is being specially inserted. Almost within 
a year three works by British writers concerning Euro¬ 
pean (as including British and continental) Lepidoptera 
have made their appearance. There are Lang’s “ Butter¬ 
flies of Europe,” and a re-issue of Kirby’s “ European 
Butterflies and Moths.” Now we have before us Kane’s 
“ Handbook of European Butterflies.” We welcome all 
as constituting the thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. Kane’s book differs in its plan from the works 
mentioned in connection with it. The only parallel to 
be drawn is with Kirby’s “ Manual,” published nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Mr. Kane has produced a portable 
book that can, and should, go into the pocket of every 
entomological tourist. With no disparagement of the 
praiseworthy attempts of other writers to insert the thin 
end of the wedge, we incline to think this work will give 
it a sharper edge. So far as any work of the kind can 
be called a “ handbook,” this seems to be to the point. 
It is limited to the butterflies of Europe (geographically). 
The arrangement is that of Staudinger. The plan is to 
give concise descriptions of each species (in which abbre¬ 
viations are freely, but intelligibly, used), notes on habits 
if known, and a copious list of localities ; the latter is 
especially full for Switzerland, the south of France, and 
the Pyrenees, but wants enlarging for some other countries. 
When following Staudinger, the author should not have 
committed the error of wrongly designating Papilio 
podalirius; he overlooked the fact that Staudinger 
thought proper to correct himself in this case. It is not 
for us to compare the abbreviated descriptions with the 
insects ; they bear the impress of being good. The in¬ 
troductory remarks are well considered : the endeavours 
to differentiate a butterfly from a moth might well have 
been modified; the distinctions have become so subtle as 


to rest more on intuition than anything else. Our author 
judiciously advocates the practice of placing the captured 
specimens in papillottes in the first instance, and fully 
explains the process. He does not appear to have re¬ 
membered a suggestion by Dr. Jordan, to the effect that 
when the collector is en voyage a dozen specimens of the 
smaller butterflies may be placed in a pill-box, and both 
time and space be thereby economised (this would not 
answer in the case of exotic collectors). Our author evi¬ 
dently writes from personal experience, and is enthusiastic 
in his description of some of his excursions. His enthusi¬ 
asm even carries him too far, for when he says : “ Such 
days as these rise upon the memory like a reminiscence of 
Paradise, fraught with glories of colour, odour, light, and 
life,” we are tempted to marvel [why he again became 
mortal ! The plates form almost a new departure in the 
method of illustrating works of this kind. There are 15, 
on which are about 130 figures. They are adapted from 
a peculiar photographic process. We have seen other 
attempts in this direction. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and faithfulness of some of the figures in Mr. Kane’s book ; 
and here arises the difficulty : they are unequal, and so 
we fear will remain all attempts to apply photography 
where particular colours or shades are involved. 

The author is responsible for the remarks on “ prepara¬ 
tion” that here precede the notice of the book itself. He 
avows himself personally in favour of setting his specimens 
flat (justly complaining of the imperfections of some of the 
pins used on the Continent), but advocates only half 
measures—a comparatively short pin on which the insect 
is to be set “ half-way.” This is a decided advance, and 
the practice is now often followed for British insects by 
the less conservative ; but English pins (of the required 
length and not open to the objections stated) can be had, 
and on them the insects should be set in the continental 
fashion. Or continental pins would do equally well if 
used of a stronger size than is often done. The stronger 
the pin (up to a certain point) the more durable the speci¬ 
men. The subject of pinning and preparation was 
thought not unworthy of forming the substance of the 
address of a recent President of the Entomological 
Society. Whether it was appreciated or not we cannot 
say, but if (as we believe was so) the writer of that 
address sought to destroy one of the greatest barriers 
that exists between British Lepidopterists (always exclud¬ 
ing the thoroughly conservative irreconcilables) and 
scientific fraternity with the rest of the world, the subject 
was worthy of the occasion. R. McLachlan 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

A Treatise on the Analytical Geometry of the Point, 
IJ:ne, Circle, and Conic Sections, containing an Ac¬ 
count of its most recent Extensions; with numerous 
Examples. Bv j. Casey, F.R.S. (Dublin : Hodges, 
1885.) 

R. CASEY,by the publication of this third treatise,has 
quite fulfilled the expectations we had formed when 
we stated, some months since, that he was engaged upon 
its compilation. It is a worthy companion of those which 
have preceded it. It possesses many points of novelty, 
i.e. for the English mathematician. He has, from the first 
introduction of certain recent Continental discoveries in 
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